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For “The Friend.” 
he true christian feels an earnest desire for 
elf that he may grow in grace, and be pre- 
2d under the proteeting care of his Heavenly 
er. In the overflowings of gospel love, this 


behalf are that thy convictions of the exceeding |God,—the sweet psalmist of Israel, who had pro- 
sinfulness of sin, and of the awful danger of con-|claimed to others the name of Him ‘ who is glori- 


tinuing in it, may be strengthened and confirmed. 
There are two kinds of sorrow for sin. There is 


_jasorrow for that loss of comfort and respectability, 


the first of which always, and the latter of which 
generally follows a sinful course. This kind of 
sorrow mends not the heart, being merely selfish. 
There is another sorrow which springs from con- 
viction impressed by the Divine Spirit, of having 
violated the law of a beneficent, holy God. This 
sorrow is genuine; leading to an abhorence of our 
whole life of iniquity, and to a willingness to suf- 
fer such a portion of anguish of spirit, as the Most 
Merciful shall see needful for our correction. ‘I 
will bear the indignation of the Lord,’ said one 
of old, ‘because I have sinned against him.’ As 
such a disposition is cherished, the truly-awaken- 
ed and contrited sinner, though despairing, and 


ern is often extended to those of his fellow|justly so, of his own strengti and his own resolu- 


whom he may see to be in danger of wander- 
from the safe enclosure. An instance of 
kind occurred in the experience of the late 
nas Kite. Having been brought, as he be- 


tions, dare not despair of the mercies and forgive- 
ness of God; being led to look in faith to that 
blessed Redeemer, who is the propitiation for our 
sins—the Mediator and Intercessor with the 


d, into a sense of the lapsed state of one of|Father, and a High Priest touched with a feeling 


+hildren of a man he dearly loved, he unfolded 
1@ young man plainly and affectionately his 
ern on his account. He soon afterward re- 
ed the following letter : 

cond month 2d, 1825. “So far am I from 
ng offended at thy communicating thy exer- 
on my account to me in the manner thou 
, | caf assure thee it was ‘acceptable; and I 
desired that I might experience a qualifica- 
duly to appreciate the favour. But alas! J 
t candidly acknowledge that it is with me as 
_ hast feared. I am not what I once wes. 
truth of this I sometimes keenly and sensibly 
when in seasons of serious reflection I am 
ght in a degree to fee] my alienation from the 
monwealth of Israel. Yes! I have wandered, 
ly wandered from that which tends to true 
eof mind. [ have rebelled and rebelled till 
ve gone so far that I am led to think at times 
I shall never be able to return. Yet there 
seasons when the little good which is yet left 
e predominates, and I feel anxious to be found 
dicated follower of the Lamb, and thereby be- 
e an honour to the Truth. Buta dread of 
cross, added to a strong natural inclination, 
enabled the adversary of my soul to keep me 
ondage, and introduce me in‘o a state, which 
‘y truly say I have at times felt to be worse 
| Egyptian darkness. I could say much, but 
far from being a pleasant subject for me to 
ll upon. But I considered my acknowledg- 
ts were due to thy kindness, and sincerely 
» that I may be qualified to receive anything 
er which thou mayest have to communicate 
lis way, in a degree of that spirit which has 
duced thee into a tender solicitude for the 
are of thy sincere, though unworthy friend.” 
9 this T. Kite replied :— 

1 mo. 3d,1875. ‘I have been affected in 
ing thy letter, which I received last evening, 
ean truly say, that as thou art in some degree 
led to see thy situation, my petitions on thy 


of all our infirmities. The apostle Paul, in con- 
fidence of the mercy of God through Christ, thus 
addresses some of old, ‘My God shall supply all 
your need through Jesus Christ.’ . Now what do 
we,—what dost thou need? Is it that thy hard 
heart should be broken? Behold the promise, 
‘T will take away their stony hearts, and give 
them hearts of flesh,’ that is hearts capable of 
feeling. Is it that the heart, being broken, has 
need of healing? ‘He healeth all the broken in 
heart, and bindeth up their wounds.’ Is it to be 
cleansed from former pollutions? ‘The blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ ‘A fountain is set 
open for the house of Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness.’ Is it 
strength to resist evil in time to come? ‘I can 
do all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me.’ Is it light upon thy path? or is it protec- 
tion thou needest? ‘The Lord God is a sun and 
shield.’ 

“ Let me invite thee, then, & the footstool of 
the cross, let me entreat thee to take the Saviour’s 
yoke upon thee, to flee from sin as from a serpent. 
Never do anything thou knowest to be wrong, 
endeavour to be inwardly watchful unto prayer, 
and I cannot but believe, if thou makes use of 
the little strength thou hast, thou mayest at length 
experience a restoration to a state in which the 
consciousness of the Heavenly Father’s love and 
protection will be thy greatest joy. : 

‘“ Every truly enlightened mind must abhor the 
idea of allowing themselves to transgress, because 
God is merciful; of continuing in sin that grace 
may abound. But when brought to a proper ab- 
horrence of sin, when we can say, ‘ How can I[ do 
this great evil and sin against God,’ or ‘If I have 
done iniquity I will do so no more,’ then there is 
comfort to be gathered from the assurance, ‘ That 
the Lord is merciful and ready to forgive.’ In 
such a state the experience of David is deeply 
instructive. Behold how great his fall! The 
man who had enjoyed intimate communion with 


ous in holiness and fearful in praises,’ yet grossly 
fell! Behold also the depth of his penitence, his 
anguish of spirit, his self-abhorrence, his prayer 
for restoration. ‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me.’ ‘Create in me a clean heart, and renew a 
right spirit within me!’ Behold the mercy of 
that God against whom he had so grievously 
sinned. There is yet the same encouragement to 
the poor penitent, sincerely desirous of returning 
from the evil of his ways. 

“With regard to thy outward situation,*I would 
rather encourage thee to remain for the present 
where thou art. Beware of rash steps. Stay 


where thou art known, and where thou art be- - 


loved, and where there are those who will feel for 
thee, pity, comfort and advise thee. If thou 
wishes to see me, I will call on thee. If thou 
hast anything whatever to say, or any advice to 
ask, I am willing to the best of my ability to hear 
and counsel thee, remaining thy truly affectionate 
friend: 
‘There is one thing I particularly wish to press 
upon thee; when thou feelest a state of wretched- 
ness and want, beware of turning again unto folly 
for temporary relief. This would be to add bitter- 
ness to the bitter, to bar up thy own way, to heap 
up wrath against the day of wrath. Rather under 
such feeling, endeavour meekly and patiently to 
bear what thou art conscious of deserving; re- 
membering it is better that our sins go before- 
hand to judgment, than that they should follow 


after.”’ 


The young man settled down into a useful 
citizen and became a religiously concerned mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 


SN 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Bodily Education Essential. 


There is something in the following which, I 
think, deserves the attention of parents and 
teachers..every where. ee AY 

“Dr. Bigelow, in his Modern Inquiries, says 
he considers the public school system of New 
England at once its glory and its shame. Its 
glory is that such schools are open to the humblest. 
‘ But many unfortunate children have been ruined 
in body and in mind by being stimulated with 
various inducements to make exertions beyond 
their age and mental capacity. A feeble frame 
and a neryous temperament are the too sure con- 
sequences of an overworked brain in childhood. 
Slow progress, rather than rapid growth, tends to 
establish vigor, health and -happiness.’ Now, if 
this matter were confined merely to New England, 
we could afford to leave it to be discussed there. 
But the school systems of all our States are about 
alike; and the Western States are now in quite a 
fair way to exceed in vigor even the Hastern. 
But the state of the case is simply this: Who can 
stand it the longest? The New England States 
began the public system first, and therefore the 
constitutions of their children are most nearly 


* The letter from the young man stated his thoughts 
6f retiring to some place where he was not known, 


~ 
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worn out. But all over the country, just as they 
get the system most perfect, the results of it are 
manifest on the largest scale. Consumption au 
insanity are increasing most rapidly, and preco- 
cious dwarfs stand at the head of each class. 

It is not that the hours of study are too many, 
but the hours of exercise are too few, and the 
lessons expected or allowed to be learned out of 

shool,. occupy the time and the attention which 
ought to be given to the development of the body 
in cheerful, active, interesting exercises. The 
trouble is, that the idea of education is confined 
to the intellect. Those who are appointed to in- 
struct consider it their duty to apply to that alone; 
but the development of the body is left to chance, 
so far as they are concerned, and, except within 
certain very narrow limits, so also in the educa- 
tion of the moral powers. We ought to be thank- 
ful that the means of intellectual culture are as 
excellent and improving as they are for those pre- 
pared to use them, But every day the fact is 
becoming more clear that unless. parents them- 
selves take pains to see that an increasing and 
proportionate care is taken for the body, the com- 
mon school system of education is going to be the 
-destruction, the absolute ruin of the health and 
constitution of a very large proportion of the ex- 
tensive class of persons who avail themselves of 
its benefits. 

Perhaps it may be doubted if any one system 


of education can be made to suit all classes. But|portion through this vale of tears. 


this is becoming increasingly evident, that, in 
order for any child to go successfully through the 
intellectual ordeal of a thorough course of public 
school education, each parent must regard it as a 
matter of study and duty to arrange the food; 
clothing, and above all, the exercise of each child, 
with a view to the greatest possible development 
of purely physical health, strength and vigor. 

The child of a laborer, inherits. in all proba- 
bility, a good, sturdy constitution. His muscles 
are well developed, but his nervous system is not 
very fine or quick. . It may be hard, therefore, 
for such a child to sit still, and difficult at first 
for him to learn; but when once he has got any- 
thing fairly into his mind it will be equally hard 
to get it out again. His memory holds like a 
vice all he has once acquired, and he applies it to 
everything: On the other hand, the child ot 
some nervous, novel-devouring parent, who culti- 
vates every shade of sentiment and idea, will pro- 
bably have a keen and quick nervous system, with 
a poor, pale, physical development. If that child 
is sent to a forcing school, and excited from six 
to seventeen, on nothing but intellectual studies, 
he or she may be the head of the class, but all 
such cannot fairly run the race of hard study with 
the lad that runs about unrestrained from six to 
ten miles every day, and works hard or plays hard 
every bit of time not in school. The fear of spoil- 
ing nice clothes, and not being refined in hands, 
feet and company, is murdering the innocents, 
and preventing them from having strength of 
mind by the want of strength of body, and pre- 
paring them for consumption, dyspepsia, bron- 
chitis, lunacy, or a sort of half life, for the rest of 
their days. The rich have their children taught 
riding on horseback, and in England, hunting, 
shooting, fishing, fencing, and so prevent these 
evils, which the poor boy averts by stockingless 
feet and heavy exercise. But none are so unfor- 
tunate as those classes, who, imitating the rich in 
clothes and intellectual education, fall woefully 
behind both rich and poor in the development and 
culture of the body ; whose lungs are not educated 
and expanded daily, and whose stomachs are 
folded up dyspeptically, while their brains are 
overtasked.”’ 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


a Memoranda from the Port-folio of Elizabeth Bacon. 


(Continued from page 338.) 


Ninth month, 1862. ‘ On the 2d of this month 
I spent. most of the day at our cousin’s 
was the first time for twenty months, that I at- 
tempted walking that distance on account of jong 
continued ill-health. I found it more than I could 
do without suffering from it. It was very pleasant 
to meet with them in their own comfortable home 
again.” 

6th mo. 11th, 1863. ‘‘ Last evening J walked 
around the yard, some, with my dear mother—the 
first time I have been out of the house for seven 
months. How delightful to walk amongst the 
plants and flowers again, and breathe the air out 
doors. I hope I was thankful to be permitted 
once more this enjoyment. I have sometimes felt 
through the Spring, asif the quiet of the country 
would be more in unison with my feelings, to en- 
joy nature and nature’s beauties, which a kind 
Providence has bountifully bestowed upon us for 
our comfort and pleasure. Truly, ‘the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work.’ ‘The earth also is full 
of thy goodness.’ ”’ . 

[Without date.] “I find every day} more and 
more need of seeking for best help to enable me 
to bear with contentment and patience all my 
Of ourselves 
we can do nothing. We are indeed poor enough 
at best; yes when it is ‘ well with us,’ but when 
left alone, without the soul-sustaining strength of 
Divine help, how less than nothing are we! No 
better than the poor worm of the dust! Our 
blessed Saviour hath said ‘ without me ye can do 
nothing ?’ ” 
‘A constant keeping on the watch-tower 
is the only place of safety from the enemies that 
so easily beset us on either hand. May I come 
to know more and more of the blessed state, to 
watch and to pray! ‘ Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.” Oh! ‘ Let not thine hand 
spare, nor thine eye pity, until Thou shalt bring 
forth judgment unto victory !’” 

llth mo. 9th, 1863. ‘For some time past I 
have had increased bodily suffering, and have been 
brought again as into deep waters. Oh! may I 
be enabled to be stzl/, in the hands of the great 
Preserver, who is ‘mightier than the noise of 
many waters,’ and can keep us until all the waves 
and the billows have clean passed over. This 
afternooa our dear friends and ' called 
to see us; after sitting a while in social conversa- 
tion we dropped into silence, and a sweet quiet it 
felt to me, when dear was led to speak en- 


re 
co 


couragingly to us-collectively; then separately to}. 


me in a very comforting and encouraging manner, 
saying, ‘Soon after dropping into silence this 
language arose, ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth. IPf ye endure chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons; though no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous but grievous, 
afterward-it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them that are exercised thereby.” ’ 
Saying also, ‘she had often thought of me and 
had desired I might keep the faith and confidence, 
and that all confidence must be in the Lord alone, 
and He would keep as He had hitherto done, 
&ec.,’ with more that was a comfort to my then 
tried and cast down condition. Oh! I want to be 
thankful for such favored opportunities, precious 
are they as the dew falling upon the tender herb, 
that is drooping for want of nourishment. It is 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift I de- 
sire to return the thanks that are due. ‘Trust in 


the Lord at all times, ye people; pour out yo 
hearts before him ; God is a refuge for us.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ We are sometimes favored with a renewal 
strength before entering upon new trials and afil 
tions, and, what a favor, indeed, I have felt tl 
at times to be.” 

1ith mo. 27th. “I was comforted to-day by 
little visit from a friend and cousin 
language to me at parting was, ‘I have often : 
membered thee, when I could not raise 1 
head from the pillow, desiring the Lord wot 
strengthen thee in the faith and patience, and tl 
His will might be done in thee, whether in life 
in death.’ While we were sitting. together, t 
language came very pleasantly before my mit 
‘The Lord will prepare the heart himself, feeli 
a sweet little evidence that He was encamp 
around and about this unworthy creature, s¢ 
Ob! may I be humbled as in the dust, and m 
all my afflictions be sanctified unto me, accordi 
as He wills.” 

“They have taken away my Lord an 
know not where they have laid him.’ Oh! h 
this language of Mary, concerning the dear § 
viour, her blessed friend whom she loved so muc 
has impressed my mind, feeling my own st 

spiritually, comparable to that of her’s, seemi 
to meas though the enemies of my soul had 
crucified the dear Master, and caused Him to 
put so far away from me, that I knew not whe 
to find him. Can a poor creature worm as I, fi 
favor in His sight? May I not sink below tru 
ing? He can open a door of escape from the 

stroyer of the soul’s peace. ‘Truly the spiri 

willing but the flesh is weak.’ ” ? 


‘«¢ When the shock of grain is fully r 
for the garner of the husbandman, no matter hi 
early, it is gathered in. So when the soul of m 
is already ripened and fitted for the kingdom, 
blest is it when it is early made partaker of 
joys of Heaven, where no blight may come, 
rust can tarnish or defile its purity; but one e¢ 
tinued life of perfect happiness, and analloy 
enjoyments, awaits the ransomed spirit. 
thrice happy are the souls thus gathered from t] 
world of sin and sorrow, cares and tribulatio 
For in this vale of tears no uninterrupted joys ¢ 
ever bloom, has long since been my experienu 
‘Trials make the promise sweet, &c.’”’ 

12th mo. 20th. Oh! that the little which 
mains that cannot be shaken, may be streng 
ened. ‘Blessed are they which endure.’ ‘1 
eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him, 
them that hope in His mercy.’ ” 

[ Without date :] 


“ Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 
Once became a child like me, ” 
Ob! that in my whole behavior 
He my pattern still might be. 


All my nature is unholy, 
Pride and passion dwell within ; 
But the Lord was meek and lowly, 
And was never known to sin. 


While I’m often vainly striving 
Some new pleasure to possess: 

He was meek and self-denying, 
Patient in his worst distress. 


These beautiful and instructive lines bespea 
goodness of our dear and ever-blessed Exem 
who is holiness and perfectness. And my he 
desire and prayer to God is, that J may con 
know more of this blessed meekness and patie 
Oh! may I be enabled to overcome, for 
written, ‘He that overcometh shall inheri 
things, and I will be his God, and he shall bh 


son,’ ”’ ; 
(To be continued.) r 
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reorge III and the Barclays ——The origin of |as one-third greater. The rotation and the adapta- 
ssrs. Barclay & Co., whose founders were linen-|tion of marine manures to mangolds, are notice- 
pers in Cheapside, is rife with interest. It is|able points in this statement. On the same farm, 
ted that on Lord Mayor’s day, 1760, George/and with similar treatment, 29 tons of carrots 
made a state visit to the city. The:e was,|were grown to the acre. Our shore farmers who 
n political causes, some irritation among the |neglect sea-weed ana root crops are not living up 
ple, and much tumult in the great thorough-|to their privileges.—American Agriculturist. 
between St. Paul’s and the Bank, so that one 
he horses in the royal carriage became restive, 
the king and queen were in apparent danger. 
this emergency, David Barclay (a Quaker) 
sed to the rescue, and addressing the king, 
:—“ Wilt thee alight, George, and thy wife 
rlotte, and come into my house and see the 
_mayor’s show?’ The king, with many of 
family, like Nicholas, the late Emperor of all 
Russias, had a profound respect for the So- 
y of Friends; he accepted the invitation of 
draper, and went to the first floor. The caval- 
> having passed, the Quaker went through the 
mony of introduction, which, although op- 
d to the formalities in general, David Barclay 
he occasion minutely performed—King George 
ogland, Priscilla Barclay my wife—Priscilla 
wife, George, King of England, &. On 
og his leave the king most courteously invited 
Quaker to visit him at the Palace of St. 
es. At the next levee, David Barclay went 
ourt with his son John. When the king saw 
on he threw aside the restraint of etiquette, and 
> David a hearty shake of the hand. One of 
king’s inquiries to David was, ‘‘ What do you 
nd to do with your son John? Let him come 
, and I will find him a good and profitable 
loyment.”” This offer was, however, civilly, 
perhaps wisely, declined. The descendants 
David Barclay subsequently became great 
rers as well as bankers, and founded the world- 
wned firm of Barclay & Perkins. The two 
t banking and brewing firms are at the present 
. composed almost entirely of the descendants 
he linen-draper of Cheapside, who entertain- 
reorge I1].—Fearn’s Money Market. 


one of the colleges limped in his walk. Stopping 
one day last summer at a railway station, he was 
accosted by a well-known politician, who recog- 
nized him, and asied if he was not the chaplain 
of the college at such a time, naming the year. 
The doctor replied that he was. ‘I was there,” 
said his interrogator, ‘and I knew you by your 
limp.” ‘ Well,” said the doctor, “it seems my 
limping made a deeper impression on you than 
my preaching.” .‘‘ Ah, doctor,’ was the reply, 
with ready wit, ‘it is the highest compliment we 
can pay a minister, to say that he is known by 
his walk, rather than by his conversation.” — 
Late Paper.. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The Imagination of Elephants, 


In an article under this heading the London 
Spectator relates some facts curiously illustrative 
of the character of this intelligent animal. It 
says: ‘‘ No one can read Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
striking chapters (in his book on the Wild Ele- 
phant and the method of capturing and training 
it in Ceylon) without noticing that elephants have 
in a very high degree, that peculiar kind of im- 
agination which gives so wonderful a validity to 
the conventional laws of human society. Their 
timidity,—just like the timidity of children in 
relation to the magnificent self-assertion of a parish 
beadle or a country policeman,—is due to the 
curious activity of-an imagination dominated by 
the external appearances and shows of things. 
In Sir Emerson Tennent’s description of the 
corral, in which whole herds of wild elephants are 
taken captive, with a view to training for the ser- 
vice of man, he shows us thousands of people 
hazarding their lives on the mere strength of their 
(well grounded) conviction that the elephants 
enclosed in the corral would not really try the 
strength of the boundary which held them in, and 
which was absolutely incapable of resisting the 
charge of even one resolute and full grown ele- 
phant. Indeed, the wild elephants showed much 
more superstitious fear of weak white wands 
pointed at their heads, than town urchins of the 
baton of a policeman. Where is there in civilized 
society so complete a paralysis produced by im- 
aginative timidity, as is produced in the wild 
elephant by that quality? 

“ There was a strange combination of the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous in these abortive onsets ; 
the appearance of prodigious power in their pon- 
derous limbs, coupled with the almost ludicrous 
shufile of their clumsy gait, and the fury of their 
apparently resistless charge, converted in an in- 
stant into timid .retreat. They rushed madly 
down the enclosure, their backs arched, their tails 
extended, their ears spread, and their trunks raised 
high above their heads, trumpeting and uttering 
shrill screams, yet when one step further would 
have dashed the opposing fence into fragments, 
they stopped short on a few white rods being 
pointed at them through the paling ; and, on catch- 
ing the derisive shouts of the crowd, they turned 
in utter discomfiture, and after an objectless circle 
ynted in the spring of 1866. The seed was|through the corral, they paced slowly back to 
1 in drills thirty inches apart. M. Payson, | their melancholy halting place in the shade. The 
manager of the farm, estimates the value of crowd, chiefly composed of young men and boys, 
golds as equal to sugar beets, and the yield|exhibited astonishing nerve and composure at 


s-I was walking out in the fields in the even- 

neither forewarned nor forearmed, I was 
sked with a fit of impetuosity. There was, 
ed, some cause of displeasure: a lad under 
vare, appearing guilty of prevarication, an enor- 
s crime, which ought to be discouraged with 
st severity ; but alas! how far are my feet from 
g shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
e. arly in the morning my mind was im- 
sed with convictions for the turbulence of last} 
ing. If my lot had been cast forever in that 
- of disorder, how tremendous would have 
| the event. Wraths, swellings and tumults 
sertainly the fruits of the flesh ; and although 
may be palliated by the false reasoner, are 
lewned by the faithful and true Witness — 
vuel Scott. 


arge Root Crops.—We notice in the Report 
he Massachusetts Horticultural Society, that 
farm connected with the Deer Island House 
ndustry raised extraordinary root crops. An 
in mangolds produced 73 tons of roots, care- 
weighed, and five tons in éops, by estimate. 
-aere was planted with potatoes in 1863, 
sts in 1864, onions in 1865, and with man- 
sin 1866. The manure, each Previous year, 
been twenty cords of compost of sea kelp and 
e manure. In the fall of 1865 it was heavily 
2d with sea-weed, and the weed plowed in and 


At Oxford, some twenty years ago, a tutor of] tion of power. 


such moments, rushing up to the point towards 
which the elephants charged, pointing their wands 
at their trunks, and keeping up the continual ery 
of ‘ Whoop ! whoop ! which invariably turned them 
to flight.’ ”’ 

The elephant here clearly attaches to the 
pointed wands, to the noise of the multitude, and 
the glare of the lights, a completely false concep- 
It takes a show for reality, and 
when measuring against the showy forces which 
it fears, its own huge strength, distrusts itself. 
And it is not only in moments of excitement and 
confusion that the elephant displays this remark- 
able imaginative timidity. Sir Emerson Tenent 
points out a much more curious case of the same 
tendency in the wild elephant, even when he is 
not disturbed by any tumult or display of force, 
to respect, in deference we suppose to some tradi- 
tional elephantine convention, any artificial fence 
of sticks however weak : 

** There is something still unexplained in the 
dread which an elephant always exhibits on ap- 
proaching a fence, and the reluctance which he 
displays to face the slightest artificial obstruction 
to his passage. In the area of the fine old tank 
of Tissa Weva, close by Anarajapoora, the natives 
cultivate grain, during the dry season, around the 
margin where the ground has been left bare by 
the subsidence of the water. These little patches 
of rice they enclose with small sticks an inch in 
diameter and five or six feet in height, such as 
would scarcely serve to keep out a wild hog if he 
attempted to force his way through. Passages of 
from ten to twenty feet wide are left between 
each field, to permit the wild elephants, which 


abound in the vicinity, to make their nocturnal 


visit to the water still remaining in the centre of the 
tank. Night after night these open pathways are 
frequented by herds, but the tempting corn is 
never touched, nor is a single fence disturbed, 
although the merest movement of a trunk would 
be sufficient to demolish the fragile obstruction. 
Yet the same spots, the fences being left open as 
soon as the grain has been cut and carried home, 
are eagerly entered by the elephants to glean 
amongst the stubble. Sportsmen observe that an 
elephant, even when enraged by a wound, will 
hesitate to charge an assailant across an interven- 
ing hedge, but will hurry along it to seek for an 
opening.” ; 

This respect for human enclosures must be 
attributed to the activity of the imagination in 
suggesting some peculiar danger latent in the 
fence, That this apprehensive imagination is not 
mere senseless cowardice is shown by the fact that 
in other cases of artificial signs of human agency 
the elephant, so far from superstitious avoidance, 
examines them with anxious curiosity. The 
Ceylon engineers say that when they survey ways 
through the forests, and plant wooden tracing 
pegs to mark the levels taken during the day, 
their tracing pegs are generally removed during 
the night by the elephants, who are uneasy till 
they understand these novel symptoms of human 
agency. It seems that the elephants are troubled 
in their imaginations by these curious marks of 
special and unexplained human interest in their 
dwelling place, but they show none of the respect 
to these marks of human agency which they show 
to the artificial fence. Indeed, it is a recognized 
and very generally successful way to escape a 
vicious elephant, to throw down any thing com- 
plicated in his path, which, io his caution, he will 
examine so carefully before he proceeds as to give 
his chase time to escape. Colonel Hardy, in 
1820, saved himself from a vicious “‘ rogue’’ ele- 
phant by throwing down his dressing case, which 
the creature in question waited to force open and 


examine minutely, instrument by instrument. 
Hence it is clear there is something conventional 
in the elephant’s special respect for a weak fence, 
which one wrench or blow of his trunk would 
either root up or break a gapin. * 

Elephants evidently, like many human beings, 
have an implicit faith im the power which can 
raise a great noise and dust, and no sufficiently 
sceptical elephant has yet arisen to teach them 
that these things are usually symptoms rather of 
brag and weakness than of real strength, They 
have not the sceptical imagination which distrusts 
ostentatious symptoms, nor have they apparently | 
the still higher imagination which can discover 
an order at the root of apparent disorder, a govern- 
ment and purpose behind seeming confusion and 
anarchy. ‘The highest effort of purely creative 
imagination, of which we know in any animal, is 
that which induces it to feign death in order to 
escape captivity, of one instance of which, in an 
elephant, Sir Emerson Tennent tells us. The 
elephant in this case, after capture, deliberately 
lay down and so entirely suppressed all movement, 
that all his captors thought him dead, and two of 
them leaned against the corpse, as they thought 
it, while the others took off the ropes. They had 
not advanced many feet from the place where his 
body lay, than he jumped up and fled swiftly back 
to the jungle with loud cries of excitement. 


—_+—__ 


With regard to my present dress, and outward 


That dress, from which my forefathers have, with-| timo. 
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Selected. 
THE SHEPHERD'S VOICE. 


“My sheep hear my voice.” 


Ob! for a finely tunéd ear, 
The Shepherd’s voice to hear and know; 
Both when it speaks, distinct and clear, 
And when it whispers, soft and low ! 


Oh! for an ear to list its call, 

When sounds it in the stormy hour ; 
And when its accents gently fall, 

Like dew upon the fainting flower. 


An ear to heed each warning word ; 
To hearken for each gracious tone; 

And when the “ stranger’s’”’ voice is heard, 
To know it from the Shepherd’s own. 


But oh! when doubts and fears shall dim 
The pathway of the Shepherd’s choice, 

Tis they who walk most close to Him, 
Who best can hear His guiding voice. 


Tis they, whose path is safe from harm ; 
Tis they, who know the good from ill; 

And, strengthened by His mighty arm, 
Are strong to do his holy will. 


Then grant me Lord the listening ear; 
And grant the Heaven-directed eye; 
The faith that waits Thy voice to hear; 
The love that keeps me ever nigh. 
Jane Crewdson, 


(SS Sy 


Exeiting Scene in an English Town. 


grooms, &c., attached to the menagerie, and 
their arrival steps were devised for the recaptt 
of. the gorillas. This was much more easily 
ranged than carried out. A long ladder was p 
cured, and one of the keepers, with a heavy ridi 
whip, ascended to the roof of the menagerie, } 
from the threatening attitude assumed by | 
gorillas on noticing his approach, M. Mand 
ordered the man to descend again. A gun, load 
with blank cartridge, was then fired at the a 
mals, and this had the desired effect of dislodgi 
them from their elevated position. The gorill 
with a horrid yell, sprang from the ridge, 3 
along the roofs of the caravans, and, jumpi 
from off the elephant wagon, immediately p 
ceeded at a rapid swing trot along the Der 
road. : 
‘This was about seven o’clock, and the ne 
that something peculiar had occurred at the t 
nagerie having spread like wildfire through 1 
quiet town of Belper, a large number of the 
habitants had gathered round the caravans. 
soon as the gun was fired, as previously menti 
ed, and the gorillas made their downward mo 
ment, a perfect panic seized the bystanders, a 
away went the crowd in all directions. M. M: 
ders, mounting his pony, at once proceeded a 
gallop along the Derby road, instructing some 
the keepers to follow on horseback immediate 
M. Manders, after a sharp span of about am 


rd to m} : An extraordinary scene occurred in the town of|or two came up with the hindmost of the gorill 
appearance, it is evident there is much to alter. | Belper, in Derbyshire, England, on the 26th ul- 


Three gorillas escaped from a menagerie, 


out good reason and from improper motives de-| frightened the people of the town, and then took 
parted, to that dress I must return: that simple/a walk on the road. The affair is described by a 
appearance now become singular, which occasion-|]ocal journal : 


ed and still continues to occasion the professo of 


“¢ Mander’s Grand National Star Menagerie had 


the Truth, suffering and contempt, the same must been exhibiting in the town, and on the conclusion 


Lalso take up, and submit to the consequences 
thereof.— J. B. 


Protect the Birds. — At a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, Dr. 
Trimble said that he had recently visited the 
grounds of the Pennsylv nia Hospital for the In- 
sane, at Philadelphia, where the good effects of 
protecting birds are very strikingly exhibited. 
About fifty acres are enclosed by a high stone 
wall; and for twenty-five years po one has been 
allowed to discharge a gun on the grounds, ex- 
cepting Dr. Trimble, who, for scientific examina- 
tion, has been allowed to shoot two or three birds 
not to be found elsewhere. In consequence of 
this protection, all the birds that will live there 
are found in the enclosure in great numbers. 
There are cherry-trees on the grounds; and, when 
the cherries first began to turn red, the trees were 
swarming with birds, especially the grakle, or 
crow-blackbird. But they soon became cloyed 
with the fruit ; and by the time the cherries were 
ripe had almost entirely ceased to eat them. Dr. 
Trimble visited the grounds, in company with a 
number of naturalists, and they made a search for 
worms, but none were to be found; the birds had 
exterminated them. Two crow-blackbirds were 
shot, and their crops examined; not a fragment 
of a cherry was found in either, but the crops 
were filled with water-beetles from the neighbor- 
ing marshes, showing that the birds had learned 
to come to this enclosure for protection, even 
when they were obliged to seek their food else- 
where.— Scientific American. 


a 
Kind words are the diamonds and pearls of 
every day life. 
Believe not every slandering tongue 
As some weak people do, 
But ever hope the story wrong 
That ought not to be true. 


of the feeding of the animals on Saturday night, 
about twelve o’clock, the whole of the dens were 
properly fastened, and a night watchman, as 
usual, left in charge. M. Manders, who travels 
with the menagerie himself, retired to rest about 
two o’clock on Sunday morning, having previously 
made a personal inspection of the caravans, find- 
ing everything apparently right and secure. The 
watchman was sitting smoking a pipe at the side 
of a large coke fire in the centre of the enclosure, 
about half-past five o’clock, when he suddenly 
felt himself pinioned from behind. He tried in 
vain to free himself, and at length he shouted 
lustily for help. M. Manders, hearing the outery 


of the watchman, and also the furious barking of|for a length of time of no avail. 
two large mastiff dogs, opened a side window of 


the carriage in which he lives, and was startled 
to see the watchman in the grip of one of the 
large gorillas he had recently added to the me- 
nagerie. 

“M. Manders, calling to the watchman to keep 
himself perfectly quiet and still, hastily dressed 
himself, and, arming himself with a very large 
sledge hammer, he went to the rescue. When the 
gorilla noticed the approach of M. Manders it re- 
leased the watchman, who was luckily considera- 
bly more frightened than hurt, and it at once 
sprang up one of the poles and on to the tilts of 
the menagerie. An inspection was immediately 
made of the caravan in which the three gorillas 
had been left perfectly safe the previous evening, 
and M. Manders was horror-struck to find that 


the animals had positively torn up the flooring of| having a long rope with a slip noose at one’ 


the caravan and had all three made their escape. 
It was then discovered that the trio were seated 
comfortably on the top ridge of the canvas roof, 
evidently holding high council as to their future 
proceedings. 

“‘M. Manders immediately despatched a mes- 
senger to the various lodgings of the keepers, 


who were proceeding along the highway in Indi 
file. Riding alongside the animal, which display 
its molars in a threatening manner, M. Mand 
adniinistered a crushing blow with a large bar 
iron gas tubing across its loins, causing it to di 
instantly. Having some coils of rope attached 
his saddle bow, M. Manders dismounted, a1 
with the assistance of some of the keepers, W 
had arrived at the scene of action, gorilla No 
was effectually secured and placed in an adjoi 
stable for safety, while the chase was resume 

‘The capture of the second gorilla was 
easily accomplished, he being partially stunt 
by a large stone thrown at his head by.one of 
keepers. It now only remained to secure the th 
animal, which was discovered in the branches 
a large oak growing by the wayside. His goril 
ship appeared to wonderfully appreciate his u 
quarters, springing from branch to branch v 
marvellous celerity for so largean animal, Me 
of various kinds were adopted to capture him, 
Stones W 
thrown in profusion ; several guns were fired, 
at length three or four of the keepers, well a 
ascended the tree, with strict orders to shout 
gorilla in case of any determined resistance ot 
part. The gorilla, finding ‘himself thus ha 
pressed, sprang from the tree on to the high 
again, and was immediately followed by 
Manders and his attendant horsemen. 

“The chase was now exciting, and the sp 
of the Derby churches came in view. The m 
ing was now getting advanced, and M. Manc 
fearing if the gorilla got into the streets of D 
some serious accident might take place, calle 
the keepers who had loaded firearms to shoot 
animal. Several shots were fired at him, 
taking effect, when in an instant the gorilla tu 
round and faced his pursuers. One of the keé 


contrived to get behind the animal, and skil 
throwing the lasso, the gorilla was secured a 
terrible struggle. It is a matter of congratu 
that all these stirring scenes were enacted wit 
the slightest injury to any person, and we 
add that a. new flooring of a more substa 
character having been laid down in the 
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hree runaways were consigned to their old 
ers, and the menagerie left Belper in th 
e of the same evening.” 


re 
For “The Friend.” 


Gather up the Fragments. 
(Continued from page 314.) 
SANCTIFIED SUFFERING. 


netified suffering, or, the healing through 
shastisement, seems fitly expressive of a 
of trial and probation like that in which 
‘¢ placed ; where the salvation of our souls— 
er attained—must be worked out ‘‘ with fear 
rembling before the Lord.”” Accompanied— 
sh as love the Lord Jesus and have yielded 
selves to His government—with this truly 
ing and interesting adjunct: “ For it is 
that worketh in you both to will and to 
f His own good pleasure.” Whilst wholly 
ceivable is the length, and depth, and full- 
of that mercy which led the dear Son of 
our ever blessed Saviour and Redeemer, 
ke upon him our nature, and to suffer all 
lid as a propitiatory sacrifice for us, we 
believe that this—rich in great results 
truly precious as it is to us—is, by no 
s, designed to exempt us from a partici- 
n in His bitter cup; but, rather, that expe- 
ing in our measure the fellowship of His 
ings, and being made conformable to His 
, we may, with the great Apostle, likewise 
1 through unmerited mercy, and all unworthy 
}are, unto the resurrection of life, that is in 
hrough Christ Jesus. It is as we yield our 
s to Him, and to His inspeaking, thoroughly 
sing word of redeeming grace, that we shall 
ience sin and Satan to be more and more 
ed in us, and the power of Christ raised into 
pion to the sanctification and redemption of 
oul. 
ith these views, we can never have unity 
a certain species of fleshly wisdom—now so 
iling—which seeks to keep out of view any 
1ess that is to be endured in the christian 
re, and assumes as a basis, that Christ Jesus 
paid the debt for us;” “our sins being laid 
im.” And that merely to believe this, ‘look- 
t the blood of Christ,” is to be justified; or 
“justification is a sequence of this faith.” 
ean there be any wider gate, or smoother path, 
oader.way than this opened? Or, is there any 
id-of-doctrine’’ better calculated to beguile 
ble, ease-loving souls? Or, can there be 
1ing more likely to lead away, not only from 
votsteps of the flock of Christ’s companions, 
‘rom the truth itself as it is in Jesus, our 
adorable Head? No; the Lord Jesus, our 
gus Mediator and High Priest, who suffered 
4, “the just for the unjust,” “leaving us an 
ple, that we should follow His steps,” never 
it to give Himself for us to save us without 
mut that we through Him—through the 
t of God, with the lively hope begotten by 
esurrection from the dead—wmortifying the 
of the body, and putting off “ the old man, 
is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts,” 
dd “put on the new man, which is renewed 
wledge after the image of Him that created 
That thus through the Savior’s saving 
cient grace, we should come to know in 
we have believed—to know the Shepherd’s 
‘and to follow Him, so as finally, through’ the 
iless mercy and tender compassion of Him 
me to seck and to save that which was lost, 
ay be enabled to lay hold upon eternal life. 
should we desire easier terms of salva- 
ess to gratify our fleshly lusts, when He 
humbled himself, and became obedient 


unto death, even the death of the cross,” for our 
sakes, and thus bought us with the price—beyond 
all price—of His own blood, was s» eminently a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief? Why 
should we ask to get to heaven by any shorter or 
smoother road than He, the Captain of our Sal- 
vation trod, who said, it is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his master, and which he 
has ever dignified and sanctified by His own pre- 
cious example, and His own holy steps? 

We have ever believed the highway of holiness 
to be one, “ wherein shall go no galley with oars, 
neither shall gallant ship pass thereby.”’ A way 
in which much watchfulness is needed, lest the 
narrow way of right be, little by little, turned 
from; a way of lowliness, of meekness, of cross- 
bearing, of tribulation, of suffering : agreeably to 
that saying of our blessed Lawgiver to two of 
His disciples: ‘‘Ye shall indeed drink of the 
cup that | drink of; and with the baptism that I 
am baptised withal, shall ye be baptised.”” And 
also of more general application: “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world.’’? Agreeably also to 
the testimony of one of the elders seen by John 
in the Isle of Patmos, describing the redeemed : 
“These are they who have come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” In 
a word, it seems as though humiliations, suffer- 
ings, and bitter trials had been the lot of the 
righteous in every age of the world—bitter 
almost in proportion to their dedication and 
faithfulness. ‘‘By terrible things wilt thou 
answer us, 0 God of our salvation!’ says the 
Psalmist. Again, “'} hou has showed thy people 
hard things; thou hast made us to drink of the 
wine of astonishment.” ‘He breaketh me with 
breach upon breach,” says the patriarch Job, 
“ He runneth upon me like a giant.” “ He hath 
enclosed my ways with hewn stone; he hath 
made my paths crooked. He was unto meas a 
bear lying in wait, and asa lion in secret places,” 
says Jeremiah. And again, ‘When I would 
comfort myself against sorrow, my heart is faint 
in me.” Good King Hezekiah exclaims, also in 
the bitterness of his soul: ‘‘ Like a crane ora 
swallow so did I chatter; I did mourn as a dove; 
mine eyes fail with looking upward; O Lord, I 
am oppressed, undertake for me. O Lord,” he 
continues, “‘by these things men live, and in 
all these things is the life of my spirit.” 
“ Faint, yet pursuing,” is the plaintive language 
concerning Gideon and the prescribed few that 
were with him. And it is perhaps descriptive 
of what every christian has known, who has 
bowed in sweet humility and true resignation at 
the footstool of his chastening Lord; whose dis- 
cipline is fitted and designed to bring iuto a state 
of child-like dependence and true-hearted alle- 
giance to His alone saving Arm. It is the sub- 
mission of the heart, and unreserved ovedience 
to His Holy Spirit there, that the Lord looks at— 
“casting down imaginations and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.”’ 

For this great end, much painful discipline is 
needed. .While to be without this heavenly 
chastening is, in effect, not to be the Lord’s 
children. ‘‘ For,” says the Apostle to the He- 
brews,‘ what son is he whom the Father chas- 
teneth not?’ Does not the same apostle speak 
too of “deaths oft?’ Of having “the world 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world ?”’ 
being “ baptized into Christ ?”’ Of knowing “the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conform- 
able unto His death?’ Does he not say to the 


Philipians—“ Unto you it is given in the behalf 
of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to 
suffer for His sake?’ To the Romans: ‘“ As 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation aboundeth by Christ ?’”’? And to the 
Thessalonians relative to ‘afflictions’ they had to 
endure — “ yourselves -know that we are ap- 
pointedsthereunto?” Does not the Apostle Peter 
say, “ I am a witness of the sufferings of Christ?” 
And, “ Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you; but rejoice 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’ssufferings ; 
that when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy?’ And. again, 
‘“‘Let them that suffer according to the will of 
God, commit the keeping of their souls to Him in 
well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator?’ Thus, 
like their dear Master, who was made “ perfect 
through sufferings,” these were perfected in Him 
through keeping the word of his patience, in a 
partaking, in their measure, of the same bitter, 
but purifying cup. And having, with much 
watchfulness, and many fervent prayers for pre- 
servation, made their peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ—having lived as ‘ stran- 
gers and pilgrims” here on earth, seeking a bet- 
ter country, that is an heavenly—they were en- 
abled not only to fight the good fight of faith, but 
to make their calling and election sure. And 
being of the number of those ‘‘of whom the 
world was not worthy’’ they were enabled to ob- 
tain the “better resurrection,’ and were, “ with 
a true heart in full assurance of faith”’ gathered 
to their everlasting rest. 

Our early Friends knew what it was—for the 
way of Truth changeth not—to suffer deeply for 
Christ’s name and cause; verifying that scrip- 
ture: ‘‘ Behold; I have refined thee, but not with 
silver ; | have chosen thee in the furnace of afilic- 
tion.”’” They experienced that Jehovah’s ways 
were not as our ways. But that the aim and 
end of the thoroughly subjugating discipline of 
the Father of Spirits was to abase, confound, and 
subdue the deceitful and wicked heart; to “ de- 
stroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent,” that they 
might not only be reborn, but also capacitated 
to say, in their measure, with the Apostle, “I 
am what I am by the grace of God.’ George 
Fox, who, from a child, is represented as appear- 
ing of another frame of mind than the rest of his 
brethren; being more religious, inward, still, 
solid, and observing, beyond his years—George 
Fox declared he “had been brought through the 
very ocean of darkness and death, and through 
and over the power of Satan, by the eternal glori- 
ous power of Christ. ‘Then could I say, I had 
been in spiritual Babylon, Sodom, Egypt, and the 
grave; but by the eternal power of God I was 
come out of it, was brought over it, and the power 
of it, into the power of Christ.’”? William Penn 
so turned his back upon the fashions and follies 
of the world—was so transformed, by the renew- 
ing of his mind from its enslaving spirit—so 
taught in Christ’s school the path of true self-de- 
nial and entire dedication of heart to Him, that 
from his own deep, experimental knowledge of 
the way and work of salvation, he well knew how 
to speak of, and to commend it to others. A re- 
markable letter of his to some of his friends, who, 
from their condition and rank in the world, were 
necessarily much exposed, thus pathetically and 
stirringly concludes: ‘“ Remember the poverty, 


Of |simplicity, self-denial, patience, and the cross of 


Jesus. I beg of you, by all that is dear and 
sacred to you, shrink not at this baptism, neither 
80 much as tamper with any latitude that would 
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evade His bitter cup. Let not His vinegar and 
gall be uvpleasant, nor His crown of thorns 
troublesome: last of all, let not His nails and 
spear be terrible to you. For they that will not 
forsake Him in His agonies, but be the com- 
panions of His tribulations, and cheerfully lay 
down their life and die with Him to the world, 
they and none else shall rise with Him in the 
newness of life, and ascend with Him to his 
Father, by Him to be glorified with that glory 
which He had with his Father before the world 
began. Unto which kingdom, God Almighty con- 
duct yeu, through this earthly pilgrimage: 
Amen.” Isaac Penington was a man of supe- 
rior natural abilities, and enjoyed likewise all the 
advantages the schools and universities of his 
own country cowld give him. But renouncing, 
at an early age, every prospect of a share in this 
world’s greatness, he wisely chose a life dedicated 
to an inquiry after God. But this, in accordance 
with what we are endeavouring to show, did not 
excuse him from that measure of tribulation and 
suffering which every faithful member «f the mili- 
tant church of Christ has to fill up for the Master, 
and for His Body’s sake. Truly interesting is 
the record left of this faithful servant by one of 
his co-labourers: ‘“ Very early did the Lord visit 
him wih a more than ordinary manifestation of 
his love; and it had that good effect upon him 
that it kept him both from the evils and vain 
worships of the world; and he become the won- 
der of his kindred and fawiliars for his awful life, 
and serious and frequent retirements, declining 
all company that might interrupt his meditations; 
and by giving himself over to a life of mourning 
ani pilgrimage, he was as unpleasant to them as 
the world was to him. Nor did this sorrow flow 
from a sense of former vice; for he was virtuous 
from his childhood; but, with holy Habakkuk, 
from the dread he had of the majesty of God, and 
his desire to find a resting-place in the great day 
of trouble. Nothing in these exercises gave him 
ease or comfort but the smiles of God’s : ounte- 
nance upon his soul, and that it was he thirsted 
after with a perpetual solicitation; first: How 
shall I appear? and then: Ob, that I may ap- 
pear before God! * * He was av one alone; 
for he saw so much of that uncircumeised and 
uncrucified flesh (which is as grass) profess the 
mysteries of the heavenly kingdom; I mean 
people under but ordinary convictions, that had 
never known Jacob’s troubles, nor the fear and 
trembling with which the true salvation. is 
wrought ; and that the spirit and abilities of man 
took up so great a part and share in religious 
duties among them, and the spirit of the Lord so 
little, if any at all, that he felt them of little or 

no use to him.” 

(To be continued.) 
ne Legian 
For “Lhe Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters received by the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, 


ing to the colored people, in passing along while 
making the circuit of the schools, and I gener- 
ally embrace such occasions, and occupy a little 
time in reading to them and urging them to form 
good habits, to be industrious, honest and truth- 
tul; to endeavour to save a little money in order 
that they may purchase lots on which to build 
themselves houses, and thus escape the high 
rents which are imposed upon them. I poiut 
them to Greensboro, where the colored people 
have bought themselves lots and built twenty-six 
houses on them, forming quite a little town. 

“JT have endeavoured to establish something 
of the same kind at Salisbury, where I have pur- 
chased ten lots, which I have sold to the freed- 
men at cost price, the money to be paid by in- 
stalments. 

“‘T last week visited a poor old ‘widow. She 
was living in a house belonging to her former 
mistress. Beside bringing up her own children, 
quite a large family who had been sold away 
from her, she had brought up the whole of her 
mistress’ children, twelve in number. For the 
poor, miserable hut in which she lived she was 
charged six dollars per month. When this sum 


ig paid out of her earnings very little is left for 
food, and-the rags on her back showed that she 
could spare nothing for clothing. There are 
very many cases of this kind; but these things 
will have an end. Their former masters cannot 
do without the labour of the colored people, who 
are combining and standing ont for better wages, 
which they are obliged to pay or shut up their 
factories and cease to cultivate their. plantations ; 
and if the freedmen can only secure better wages 
they will soon save sufficient to build for them- 
selves better houses than those for which they 
are paying such enormous rents. There is hardly 
a house in which a colored person is living that 
is worth one year’s rent—some are not worth six 
months’ rent. 
should I be spared to return in the fall, I hope 
to establish among the freedmen, building or loan 
societies, such as have worked well in England. 
Much will depend upon the harvest; many are 
working for a share of the crops of corn, cotton, 
tobacco, &c. These are looking well at present, 
and, should the season continue favourable, many 
will be comparatively well off in the autumn, 
and able to join a building society. 

‘“‘T requested those to whom funds have been 
entrusted to give me some particulars of the ob- 
jects that have been relieved. Subjoined are 
portions of letters received.” 

From Lincolnton, N. Carolina, N. H. H. writes 
Fifth mo. 21st, 1867 : 

‘‘ With the funds thou left in my hands I have 
assisted the destitute, giving particular attention 
to those who were sigk and not able to obtain 


' | medicine or food that was suitable for sick people 


to eat. My morning and evening walks are gener- 
ally among the poor and suffering, endeavoring to 


render them what little aid my limited amount of| jects connected therewith. 


The agent at Danville, Va., writes to one of|funds will admit of. One very poor old freedman 


the members of the Executive Board thus, under 
date, Danville, Sixth mo. 6th, 1867: 

“In the distribution of the charity funds 
placed in my hands, I have confined myself to 
the localities where we have schools established. 
In some instances I have entrusted the teachers 
with small sums of money, requesting them not 
to allow any one to suffer for food or medicine, and 
to inform me when their funds were exhausted. 
Cod liver oil was recommended for a consumptive 
patient, and I had it supplied to him as long as 
he lived. Some had become too weak to be re- 
stored, before the facts were known to us. 


has been turned off without any provision, and 
being unable to work, has to live as best he can 
by trapping birds and fishing. One widow woman, 
whose daughter was run over by the cars and had 
her foot cut off, is in a very destitute condition ; 
these and many other similar cases have been re- 
lieved. They express great thankfulness for the 
kindnesses bestowed upon them by the Friends 
The freedmen generally strive hard to make a 
support, but they have many difficulties to con- 
tend with, the low price of labour, and the failure 
of many of their employers to pay them after they 
do the work.” 


“T have frequent opportunities of speak-| A. H. E., of Salisbury, Sixth mo. 4th, 1867, 


It is rather too late this year, but| ———= 


instances a sad case of destitution and afflict 
as follows : , 
. “To-day the poor family of Henry Graj 
freedman) bury their dear father, the third 
reavement they have had this season—lI vis 
him a few hours before his death. He 
lamenting for his helpless family, but, when 
minded of God’s kind promise to the widow 
fatherless, and that this promise was as sure 
he saw it done, he smiled for joy and seemed q 
cheerful and resigned. I had often spoken to’ 
of God’s infinite love to us; that He, no do 
brought us into the sick chamber, that we mi 
there, undisturbed by the world, listen to the | 
small voice of the Holy Spirit. And that 
things work together for good to them that | 
God. He has left a widow and four girls, 
youngest only nine months old, the eldest sixt 
years of age, the latier is not likely to survive 
father many days. I got Dr. D. to visit the fan 
freely and procured for them such food and m 
cine as he thought necessary. He said that t 
had sunk under want of proper food and medi 
in due time, and so all that we could do wa 
smooth the path a little, down to the silent g 
“This is the second family belonging to 
school, who have suffered under similar cir 
stances, and we have known of others Fae 
mote from us.” 


——__-2»____- 


The line of human understanding is undot 
edly too short to fathom the depths of the diy 
dispensations, and the most enlarged capacity 
narrow to comprehend the ways of infinite 
dom. t 
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SIXTH MONTH 29, 1867. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
From The Londonand British Friends we gat 
the following information respecting the Ye 
Meeting recently held in London. » 
At the meeting of Ministers and Elders ti 
were “about three hundred present.” It 
considered ‘‘ unprecedently large” owing to “ 
numerous additions which, during the past 
years, have been made to the recorded minis 
The general meeting was also ‘{unust 
large.”’ Epistles were read from the Ye 
Meetings with which correspondence is 
including all but Philadelphia and Ohio. J 
satisfaction was expressed with their conté 
though some said they could not unite in 
opinions expressed. Joseph Crossfield wai 
appointed clerk. Two appeals were heard 
decided by confirming the judgment of the 
ings below. ae 
The Queries and replies thereto were 1 
calling forth many comments. on the various 
A recommend 
from the Meeting for Sufferings that a Yo 
Meeting be held on Third-day evening of 
last week in which the Yearly Meeting 
session, was agreed to for the present year. 
Information was received from the Meeti 
Ministers and Elders that in consequence ¢ 
large number of unrecorded ministers it ha¢ 
to the conclusion to appoint a committee t 
the’ different Select Quarterly Meetings thr 
out the Kingdom, “ to gather a more corre 
full impression of the peculiar circumstance 
those meetings ; and that although that. 
bad full power to act without consultation 
the Yearly Meeting, it had thought best te 
the subject before it. After a long diseu 
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disapproving of the appointment of such a 
ittee, the course of the Select Yearly Meet- 
as approved. In the course of the debate 
stated by some “ they thought there was 
unsoundness amongst the Friends already 
wledged as ministers ;’” which charge was 
sated by others. ' 
ring the consideration of the answers to the 
es there were sixteen testimonies respecting 
sed ministers read, each of which called 
much laudatory comment on the character 
individual. A summary of the answers to 
Jueries to ministers and elders was read. 
| concern appeared to be entertained on ac- 
of unrecorded winisters, one Friend ex- 
»d the hope that they might at an early 
1 be invited to attend the Meetings of Min- 
and Elders, and another, that advice should 
ldressed to them specially by the Yearly 
ing. 
e fatinadty of distraints showed that £2926. 
id., had been taken on account of ecclesi- 
1 demands: this much diminished amount 
-“ owing mainly to a general removal of the 
tions once entertained by Friends against. 
ge rent-charge in lieu of tithes.” 
e summary of the general answers to the 
es was read and the state of the Society in 
early Meeting was brought under considera- 
and various views respecting it were given. 
shought that although many changes for the 
+ had been made, there was a time to stop, 
hey run into extremes ; another, that though 
had been accomplished, yet the machinery 
e Society was still ponderous, and Friends 
“come down to the comprehension of the 
s in their teaching.” The Society must 
d of ‘‘a large amount of excrescences that 
grown around it,” &c., &e. 
e tabular statement showed the number of 
yers to be 13,786, there being 838 more fe- 
ithan males. There had been 85 resigna- 
and 37 disownments ; 90 joined by convince- 
and 23 reinstated. There were 38 meetings 
ted with less than five members, 48 with 
en five and ten, and 62 with between ten 
wenty members. 
e consideration of the state of the Yearly 
ing being resumed, much was said of the 
iraging state exhibited, while a few expressed 
ef that the condition of things was very far 
being satisfactory. The attendance of so 
_of the members at other places of worship 
those of Friends, and the increased use of 
wing habits were commented on. One 
id remarked, that “though partaking of the 
wwagement afforded by the efforts of our 
¥ Friends,” he ‘feared there was a great 
iture among us from the true spiritual views 
2 Gospel dispensation.”” And that “ he had 
in the course of that Yearly Meeting a 
ion for doing wrong, with which he could 
no sympathy. Let us descend into the 
ary of our own hearts. The Lord is not 
¢ whirlwind butin the still small voice. He 
{ it might be said of us, ‘Ephraim has 
I himself to idols.’ ” 
Ackworth School report showed an average 
B scholars during the year, the cost of each 
£28. 18s., nearly $140. 

he general School Conference, one of the 
. produced the tabular statement prepared 
mself and two other Friends at the request 
; year’s Conference, and accompanied it with 
ing remarks on the history of the Socie- 
ools. In the period from 1650 to 1700 
‘were probably a larger number of scholarly 


collegiate education—than at any other period. |money sent for educational purposes, to be used 
Contemporary with them was another class with|for the colored population of that island. 


little school learning, but who were trained by 
the educational power of christian ministry and 
work, and the religious controversies of the time.* 
There were, during that period, from 600 to 700 
religious authors among Friends. In the follow- 
ing period, extending to 1760, there was a great 
lapse in education, and day-schools were those 
mostly used. In 1760 came the revival of the 
discipline and an increased feeling in favor of 
boarding schools, with perhaps, an exaggerated 
idea of the power of educating by external ap- 
pliances. In 1779 Ackworth school was estab- 
lished and placed under the control of the So- 
ciety. This was followed by various others, * * 
forming altogether the most complete system ever 
existing. It would appear there is now accom- 
modation for 1070 in these schools, which is about 
100 more than are actually in them.” 

A Friend proposed that the Yearly Meeting 
should prepare and present to the prime Minister 
a memorial asking for a commutation of the pun- 
ishment of the condemned Fenians, which was 
agreed to, and a few Friends retired and prepared 
one, which was adopted and a deputation ap- 
pointed to present it. [It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the sentence of death had already 
been commuted. ] 

‘A proposition came up from one of the Quar- 
terly Meetings that “‘the appointments of Min- 
isters and Elders should be subject to periodical 
revision ; that the Overseers should be invited to 
sit in the select meetings ; and that the Elders of 
each Quarterly Meeting should meet alone once in 
each year for general deliberation. Considerable 
expression of opinion in favor and against this pro- 
position was called forth, and finally its further 
consideration was postponed to next year. It 
being understood that a Friend from America 
would give information respecting the state of 
things in Maryland and North Carolina, the edi- 
tor of the “ British Workman” asked and obtained 
leave to be present. The sitting was occupied in 
listening to accounts given by members from 
America of the efforts made tu introduce schools 
among Friends in the South, and to elevate the 
freedmen, and of the results obtained. This oc- 
cupation of the Yearly Meeting was thought by 
some to have been ‘sensational,’ and not to 
harmonize with what should be the character of 
such meetings, while others thought it p-oper, 
and that “there had been felt as lively a spir- 
itual exercise’ as they had ever known before. 
One of the American Friends accompanied by 
six English Friends, went into the Womens’ 
meeting the next day, to repeat the varrative. 

The Continental Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, reported that death had so reduced 
the number of those professing with Friends at 
Pyrmont, that the meeting house had been closed. 
A meeting is held in Calcutta. An epistle was 
received from Friends in Norway, one from Aus- 
tralia and one from Tasmania. ‘The subject of 
the Paris exhibition claimed considerable remark.” 
Friends were desired not to visit it on First-days. 
The Meeting for Sufferings had secured a place 
for holding a meeting, and it was hoped that 
members while in Paris would attend the meet- 
ing. 

A letter was read from the ‘“ President of 
Calabar Institution, Jamaica,” expressing his 
own acknowledgments and “the sentiments of 
the entire body of missionary laborers, especially 
those of the Baptist Missionary Society,” for the 


* Trained rather in the school of Christ by obedience 


n the Society—men who had received a! to his Spirit in their hearts,—Hd. Friend. 


A Friend expressed the concern he felt at the 
great change manifested in the maintenance of 
‘Cour testimony in regard to ecclesiastical de- 
mands.” 

John Bright called the attention of the meeting 
to the information received from Brazil, that the 
emperor had issued a decree of emancipation that 
would ultimately ensure the liberty of 3,000,000 
human beings. Information on this interesting 
action and on anti-slavery movements in Spain 
and Portugal was received from another member, 
and the meeting directed a minute of interest and 
thankfulness to be made, which was adopted. 
The cause of Temperance was brought before the 
meeting, and called forth much remark, which 
finally resulted in appointing a committee to pre- 
pare a minute, which when broughtin was thought 
by some to reflect improperly on those Friends 
who did not abstain altogether from alcoholic 
stimulants: it was altered and then adopted. 

“A devotional meeting for the special purpose 
of imploring a blessing on the home mission work” 
was held in the morning of Fifth-day, previous 
to the assembling of the Yearly Meeting. After 
the opening of the latter, “‘an aged Friend spoke 
very strongly and at great length, on the extent 
in which he believed our members were dropping 
the testimonies formerly upheld by the Society,” 
instancing acknowledged ministers paying tithes, 
and no Monthly Meeting having power to disown 
them, &c. He believed, however, there was a living 
remnant preserved, though as a body there was 
cause for humiliation. Even worldly persons are 
observing and deploring the change, &c. Some 
epistles were read and approved. From the 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings it appeared 
that body ‘‘had declined sanctioning the decision 
of the morning meeting, liberating J. S. Sewell 
and his companions for religious service in Mada- 
gascar.’ [Our readers may recollect that J. 8. 
Sewell, Lewis Street, and wife, are the persons 
sent out to Madagascar by “The Provisional Com- 
mittee of Friends’ Foreign Missions.’ For the 
eause of refusal on the part of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, see the extracts from the account pub- 
lished in “ The British Friend” of the meeting 
of that Society held during the Yearly Meeting 
week in the present number of our journal.— 
Ep. or Frienp.] The meeting was cautioned 
against entering on a subject respecting which 
there was a wide difference of opinion, and after 
a few had spoken, the subject was passed from. 

The remaining epistles were read and approved. 
A general Epistle was prepared and adopted as 
usual. The meeting concluded. 


MEETING OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


* * * * * * 


“Considerable discussion then took place respect- 
ing a proposal to change the form of the “ Pro- 
visional Committee” into a regular organization, 
to be named the Friends’ Missionary Society. 
Isaac Brown, William Thistlethwaite, William 
Brewin, Edward Brewin, and several others, 
thought it would be inexpedient to do so, inas- 
much as it was generally felt by the committee 
that they were only exercising their functions, as 
such, until such time as the Society of Friends, 
in its collective capacity, should be willing to un- 
dertake the responsibility of the work; just at 
present this was not likely to be the case; but, 
from the rapidly growing interest of Friends in 
the foreign mission-field, there was a probability 
that in a few years the Yearly Meeting would ac- 
cept the burden now resting on this voluntary 
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independent committee. Heuce it seemed best 
to continue the appointment, at any rate for the 
present, merely as a provisional and temporary 
one. But meanwhile the committee would feel 
themselves bound to support and fully encourage 
the operations of the Friends whom they had 
aided to undertake the mission work. They 
would not cease to uphold these until the Yearly 
Meeting should undertake the responsibility. 
Edwin Pumphrey expressed some uneasiness at 
the wide-spread rumor that J. S. Sewell intended 
to unite in a participation of the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper on his arrival at Madagascar, on 
account of which presumed intention he had un- 
derstood that the Meeting for Sufferings had re- 
fused to sanction J.S.Sewell’s procedure, although 
it had been acceded to by the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders. To this it was replied by Isaac 
Brown, J. H. Tuke, and G. S. Gilson that it was 
quite incorrect that J. S. Sewell, or his com- 
panion, had expressed any intention of so doing. 
On the contrary, J. 8.S. and L.S. had distinctly 
expressed their personal desire to continue the 
usual practice of Friends, and entirely to disuse 
the outward ordinances, whilst deeply valuing the 
spiritual ‘supper’ and “‘ baptism.”” But they had 
candidly stated that in case they found, on their 
arrival in Madagascar, that the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the natives should render it necessary 
for them to modify their previous habits as to 
these matters, then, and then only, they wished 
to be left at liberty to act ‘as way might open” 
in the love of Christ and of the souls of men. 
And, so far, this committee was prepared to stand 
by them. But much misapprehension had been 
enter(ained by many Friends respecting the mat- 
ter. So far as their personal desires and prefer- 
ences were concerned, J. 8. Sewell and L. Street 
were thorough Friends; but, out of christian con- 
sideration for their weak and lately pagan brethren, 
and to avoid wounding the consciences or distract- 
ing the poor minds of such, they believed it might 
possibly be their duty not to interfere in these 
particular respects with the customs of religious 
worship and practice which have already been 
established amongst the Malagassy converts by 
William Hilis and his brother missionaries, who 
were, under God, the pious founders of the chris- 
tian church in that interesting island. This ex- 
planation appeared to give much satisfaction.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—Advices received in London from the Con- 
tinent, represent that the relations between the Emperor 
Napoleon and the King of Prussia are not cordial. 

The Corps Legislatif has adjourned the debate on the 
reform proposed by the French emperor, till the Eleventh 
month next. 

The Constitution of the North German Confederation 
has been ratified by all the States composing it, and 
will, forthwith, be officially promulgated. 

A dispatch from Constantinople, received in London 
on the 23d, positively asserts that the Sultan has acceded 
to the proposition of the European Powers for a joint 
commission to enquire into the grievances and demands 
of the people of Candia. The Sultan left Constantinople 
on the 22d, for Paris, to visit the great Exhibition. He 
will be the guest of the Emperor Napoleon. 

The Russian Emperor has returned to St. Petersburg. 
The Austrian government has granted an amnesty to all 
political offenders, including Kossuth. 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made to effect a 
revolution in Rome. Two hundred armed men threw 
themselves into the city, but were quickly dispersed, 
and many of them made prisoners, 

The French government has decided to make a con- 
siderable reduction in the military forces of the empire. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, has held a 
special conference with the Ministers of the United 
States and Spain, in relation to the situation of affairs 
in South America, The war between the allied South 
American powers and Paraguay, was the principal topic 
discussed. x 


A formidable riot broke out in Birmingham, Eng., on 
the 18th. For a short time the rioters had full posses- 
sion of the city and sacked many hotses. Troops were 
immediately dispatched to the scene of disturbance, and 
order was restored. It is stated the mob were animated 
with hatred of the Roman Catholics. Frazer, Trenholm 
& Co., of Liverpool, have failed. Their liabilities exceed 
their assets by nearly £1,000,000. The British Board 
of Trade returns show a contraction of trade compared 
with last year. The exports for the Fourth month ex- 
hibit a falling off of about 1Q per cent. 

General Salnave has been made President of Hayti 
by proclamation. The constitution is to be revised and 
amended previous to holding the Presidential election. 
Salnave is said to be very popular with the Haytiens. 

Vera Cruz advices of the 13th inst. have been re- 
ceived. It still held out for the Imperialists, and the 
general in command had announced his firm resolve to 
resist to the last. Gen. Santa Anna, ex-President of 
Mexico, recently attempted to return to that country. 
He sent a proclamation on shore intended to create a 
pronunciamento in his favor, but on arriving at Sisal he 
was captured by the Liberal authorities. He was tried, 
it is stated, by court martial and sentenced to be hanged. 
The State Department has information that the court 
martial in the case of Maximilian has been postponed 
for the present. 

The broken Atlantic cable has been perfectly re- 
paired. It was found to have been absolutely crushed 
by the iceberg, for a length of 120 feet. 

The London Zimes of the 24th says, a general feeling 
of uneasiness and distrust is noticeable in financial cir- 
cles. Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s 73. Middling uplands 
cotton, 114; Orleans, 113. Breadstuffs quiet and prices 
nearly unchanged. : ; 

Further Mexican advices state that when General 
Marquez, who still holds the City of Mexico for the Im- 
perialists, heard of the fall of Querataro, he opened 
documents left with him by Maximilian, and amongst 
them found one in which he abdicated in favor of young 
Iturbide. Marquez immediately proclaimed Iturbide 
Emperor under the Regency of the Empress Carlotta. 
He also arrested thirty of the most notable Liberals, and 
imprisoned them as hostages for the lives of Maximilian 
and his companiors, 

Unirep Srarms.—Zhe Union Pacific Railroad.—An 
Omaha, Nebraska, dispatch of the 23d says: “The 
Union Pacific Railroad is now open to Julesburg, three 
hundred and seventy-six miles west of this point, and 
the daily trains will commence running each way ina 
few days. A large amount of freight is awaiting trans- 
port on the road.” 

The African Slave Trade-—The Navy Department has 
received dispatches from Rear Admiral Godon, dated at 
Rio Janeiro'on the 22d of last month. The admiral 
says that the Kansas had returned from the coast of 
Africa, and that no American slavers were heard of at 
the Congo Venguela, or as far south as Little Fire-bay, 
the last points visited by the Kansas, and from Eng- 
lish officers met along the coast, and from the govern- 
ment of Gando and St. Helena, reports come direct that 
that shameless traffic bas virtually ceased. 

St. Louis.—The last regular census of St. Louis, Mo., 
taken in the Fifth month, 1866, showed a population of 
204,327. Since that time there has been a steady in- 
Crease, and the population is now estimated at 220,000. 

The Paris Exhibition Information has been received 
from Commissioner Beckwith, that of the five hundred 
and twenty-four United States exhibitors at Paris, there 
have been awards in favor of two hundred and sixty- 
two. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 224. Fox’s Ameri- 
can Theatre, on Walnut street west of Highth, formerly 
known as Welch’s National Circus, was totally destroy- 
ed by fire on the evening of the 18th inst. Much of the 
surrounding property on Eighth and Sansom streets was 
damaged. By the falling of a wall on Walnut street, a 
number of firemen and others lost their lives, and many 
received serious injuries. 

The South.—An important decision has just been 
made by Chief Justice Chase in the United States Circuit 
Court at Richmond. The points at issue were the lia- 
bility of southern merchants who paid their indebted- 
ness to northern creditors to the confederate govern- 
ment, under the rebel sequestration act. The Chief 
Justice held that money so paid into the hands of the 
confederate government was no discharge of the debt, 
and that the parties were still liable. Legal rights 
could neither be originated nor defeated by the action 
of the central authorities of the late rebellion. The 
Chief Justice therefore decided that the defendants re- 
siding in the south were still liable for their debts, and 
also for the interest. 

General Pope says, “ [t is untrue that negroes have | 
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been appointed in the municipal government of Mol 
The offices are now filled by some of the first men in 
city. 

General Sickles has asked to be relieved from 
command of the Military District to which he was 
signed, alleging that under the Attorney-Geueral’s 
terpretation of the reconstruction acts of Congress bh 
deprived of the means to protect life, liberty or 
rights of the people. 

The Grand Jury of the City Court of Mobile h 
made a report upon the late riot in that city. They 
not find that the address of Judge Kelley or the cond 
of the party arrested by the chief of police produced 
unfortunate result, but that it most likely grew ou 
the fact that fiarearms were openly worn by colc 
men present, and that some one of them, very inop] 
tunely, perhaps by accident, fired his pistol, causing 
alarm, a rush of the crowd, and consequent panic. 

A former slave of Henry A. Wise has been drawn 
a jury at Richmond, Va. Seven members of that j 
were formerly slaves. 

General Scott, Assistant Commissioner of the Fre 
men’s Bureau in S. Carolina, has issued an order 
joining his subordinate officers and agents to keep 
freedmen fully informed as to their rights and privile 
under the recent act of Congress. 

A letter from Austin, Texas, says the freedmen 
every where submissive, docile and willing to do ri; 
with few exceptions. ie 
. Russian America.—The President has officially ] 
claimed the treaty by which Russia cedes this exten: 
territory to the United States in consideration of 
payment of $7,200,000 in gold. 

General Longstreet.—This noted rebel commander 
been pardoned by the President on the intercessio1 
General Grant and other prominent individuals. _ 

The Indian War.—A Lawrence, Kansas, dispate! 
the 24th, states that the work on the Pacific Railr 
beyond Wilson’s creek, has been suspended on acco 
of the hostilities of the Indians. The grading par 
had been attacked and driven off. General Sherr 
has been appealed to for military protection, In arec 
circular General Sherman states that the Indian trea 
must be maintained, but the Indians having gone 
yond their reservations and committing crimes, 
under military control, and are subject to punishm 
by the civil powers. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 24th inst. Mew York.— American gold | 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1122; ditto, 5-20, new, 109%; di 
10-40, 5 per cents, 100. Superfine State flour, $ 
$8.40. Shipping Ohio, $10.40 a $11.40. Callfor 
$12.25 a $13.60. Baltimore, common to good ex 
$9.50 a $11; trade and family, $11.15 a $16.25. W1 
California wheat, $2.65 a $2.80; Milwaukie, $2.1 
$2.25. Western rye, $1.25. Western oats, 80 a 81 
southern, 90 cts. Corn, $1.10 a $1.12. Middlin, 
lands cotton, 26} cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine fi 
$8 a $850; extra, $9 a $9.75; finer brands, $10 a g 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $2 a $2.40; California, $2 
a $2.75. Penna. rye, $1.40 a $1.45. Yellow c 
$1.08. Oats, 80 cts. Cloverseed, $8 a $8.50. Flax 
$3.05. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle a 
Avenue Drove yard were light, reaching only 1250 he 
The market was unsettled and rather lower. 
cattle sold at 18 a 19 cts., fair to good, 14 a 17 cts. 
common, 10 a 13 cts. per lb. About 6000 sheep, 
at 6 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $8 a $9.50 per 
Ibs. net. ; 
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Received from Homer Gibbons, Io., per N. Wi 
ton, Agt., $2, vol. 40; from Isaac Peckham, N. Y. 
H. Knowles, Agt., $5, to No. 27, vol. 40; from Ch 
Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 40. 


NOTICE 

A meeting of “The Philadelphia Associa 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” w 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening t 
proximo, at 8 o’clock. Mark BaupgrsTon, 
Philada., 6th mo, 26th, 1867. 7 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NHAR FRANKEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADEL 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josaua H.Wora! 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to CxAarLes Entis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, P 


a 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


